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Editorial 
KX 


Education and the United States Supreme Court 

Whatever one’s convictions may be regarding the various plans 
for religious instruction and the effect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, the views on education expressed in the Court’s opinion and 
by individual justices are of unusual significance for current policies 
and practices in the schools. 

The majority opinion seeks at the outset to put the Champaign 
program in its historic setting as a basis for judging “a conscien- 
tious attempt to accommodate the allowable functions of Govern- 
ment and the supecial concerns of the Church, within the frame- 
work of our Constitution and with due regard to the kind of society 
for which it was designed.” ‘The Court points out that, tradition- 
ally, “organized education in the western world was church educa- 
tion”; that to the extent that the State intervened, it used its au- 
thority to further the aims of the Church; and that colonial schools 
in America “certainly started with a religious orenttation.” The 
evolution of the public school of today, however, the Court asserts, 
represents “the story of changing conceptions regarding the Ameri- 
can democratic society, of the functions of State-maintained educa- 
tion in such a society, and of the role therein of the free exercise of 
religion by the people.”” The modern public school, says the Court, 
“derived from a philosophy of freedom reflected in the First Amend- 
ment.” The upshot of “denominational conflict” was that “long 
before the Fourteenth Amendment subjected the states to new 
limitations, the prohibition of furtherance by the State of religious 
education became the guiding principle, in law and feeling of the 
American people.” 

The Court is careful to say that the principle of separation in 
the field of education was not due to any decline in the religious 
beliefs of the people; that the “secular” public school did not imply 
indifference to the basic role of religion in the life of the people, nor 
rejection of religious education as a means of fostering it. The 
Court’s words here are of prime importance: 


“The sharp confinement of the public schools to secular edu- 
cation was a recognition of the need of a democratic society to edu- 
cate its children, insofar as the State undertook to do so, in an 
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atmosphere free from pressures in a realm in which pressures are 
most easily and most bitterly engendered. Designed to serve as per- 
haps the most powerful agency for promoting cohesion among a 
heterogeneous democratic people, the public school must keep 
scrupulously free from entanglement in the strift of sects. The 
preservation of the community from divisive conflicts, of Govern- 
ment from irreconcilable pressures by religious groups, of religion 
from censorship and coercion however subtly exercised, requires 
strict confinement of the State to instruction other than religious, 
leaving to the individual’s church and home, indoctrination in the 
faith of his choice.” 


It is at this point that many modern educators will begin to 
wonder and ask questions. If we follow this reasoning of the Court, 
will the schools not be put permanently into the position of dealing 
only with those things that are “safe?” Shall we accept the notion 
that all controversial, divisive issues shall be excluded from schools— 
political, economic, and social issues, for example? There are some 
who would have us thus make the school a sterile, artificial agency— 
but that way danger lies. 

And can the spiritual, ethical, and moral elements be left out 
of the all-round developmental education that modern schools try 
to provide? It was this elimination of the religious element that 
gave to Catholics—rightly or wrongly—the argument that public 
schools were “Godless.” It was this that made many conscientious 
Quakers support Friends’ schools in behalf of a “guarded, religious 
education.” If you leave out the essential spiritual and religious 
elements are you not indicating that they do not belong in the 
development of an individual? This was why cooperative religious 
teaching arrangements were made—to unite rather than divide 
American schools religiously. 

At least this much can be said: The modern concept of the 
school curriculum is that it includes, not merely the “school sub- 
jects,” but all the experiences through which children and youth go 
under the sponsorship of the school. Society’s “curriculum” should 
be even broader—it should start from the assumption that educa- 
tion is the result of all the experiences human beings undergo. 
This means, in turn, that we ought somehow to see to it that the 
community takes into account all its educational agencies and re- 
sources and organizes them to collaborate effectively in the develop- 
ment of children, youth, and adults. 

W. C. R. 








Religious Education and the 
Public Schools 


KX 


It was on March 8, 1948 that the United States Supreme Court 
decided the McCollum Case.* In this case the released-time plan 
in Champaign, Illinois, whereby religious teachers went to public 
school buildings for one period a week to give instruction in religion 
was declared unconstitutional. 

The articles and statements herewith are intended to represent 
as many viewpoints as it was possible to secure in the time that has 
elapsed since the decision was rendered. Sources are indicated in 
each case. 


The Case and the Decision 
KR 


The Supreme Court's statement of the case and its decision read 
as follows: 

“In 1940 interested members of the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
a few of the Protestant faiths formed a voluntary association called 
the Champaign Council on Religious Education. They obtained 
permission from the Board of Education to offer classes in religious 
instruction to public school pupils in grades four to nine inclusive. 
Classes were made up of pupils whose parents signed printed cards 
requesting that their children be permitted to attend; they were 
held weekly, thirty minutes for the lower grades, forty-five minutes 
for the higher. The council employed the religious teachers at no 
expense to the school authorities, but the instructors were subject 
to the approval and supervision of the superintendent of schools. 
The classes were taught in three separate religious groups by 
Protestant teachers, Catholic priests, and a Jewish rabbi, although 
for the past several years there have apparently been no classes 
instructed in the Jewish religion. Classes were conducted in the 

* People of the State of Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School 
District No. 71, Champaign County. Copies of the decision are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 
cents each, cash with order. Summaries and comments on the opinion are available 
from (among many others): NEA News (National Education Association, Washington, 


D. C.) March 19, 1948; Phi Delta Kappan, May 1948, p. 361, 365-370; Presbyterian 
Outlook, March 22, 1948; Christian Century, April 28, 1948, p. 374-376. 
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regular classrooms of the school building. Students who did not 
choose to take the religious instruction were not released from 
public school duties; they were required to leave their classrooms 
and go to some other place in the school building for pursuit of 
their secular studies. On the other hand, students who were released 
from secular study for the religious instruction were required to be 
present at the religious classes. Reports of their presence or absence 
were to be made to their secular teachers. 

“The foregoing facts, without reference to others that appear 
in the record, show the use of tax-supported property for religious 
instruction and the close cooperation between the school authorities 
and the religious council in promoting religious education. The 
operation of the state’s compulsory education system thus assists 
and is integrated with the program of religious instruction carried 
on by separate religious sects. Pupils compelled by law to go to 
school for secular education are released in part from their legal 
duty upon the condition that they attend the religious classes. 
This is beyond all question a utilization of the tax-established and 
tax-supported public school system to aid religious groups to spread 
their faith. ... 

“To hold that a state cannot consistently with the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments utilize its public school system to aid any 
or all religious faiths or sects in the dissemination of their doctrines 
and ideals does not, as counsel urge, manifest a governmental hos- 
tility to religion or religious teachings. A manifestation of such 
hostility would be at war with our national tradition as embodied 
in the First Amendment’s guaranty of the free exercise of religion. 
For the First Amendment rests upon the premise that both religion 
and government can best work to achieve their lofty aims if each 
is left free from the other within its respective sphere. Or, as we 
said in the Everson case, the First Amendment has erected a wall 
between Church and State which must be kept high and im- 
pregnable. 

“Here not only are the state’s tax-supported public school build- 
ings used for the dissemination of religious doctrines. The State 
also affords sectarian groups an invaluable aid in that it helps to 
provide pupils for their religious classes through use of the state’s 
compulsory public school machinery. This is not separation of 
Church and State.” 
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Effect of the Decision: NEA Interpretation 


AX 


The Research Division of the National Education Association 
has prepared an analysis of the McCollum decision which points 
out that the decision has application to a variety of released-time 
programs, among them: 


Type 1: Arrangements (exemplified by the Champaign plan) in 
which the school system not only releases the pupils from the regular 
school curriculum but provides housing, other facilities, and services 
for the religious education classes. This type of plan is definitely 
unconstitutional under the McCollum decision. 


Type 2: Where religious education is conducted off school 
premises, but with the active cooperation of the school adminis- 
tration, not only in releasing pupils from the regular school curricu- 
lum and in keeping attendance records, but also by exerting a direct 
influence upon attendance at the religious classes. This type of 
plan also is unconstitutional under the McCollum decision. 


Type 3: Where religious education is conducted off school 
premises, but with no more cooperation by the school administra- 
tion than the releasing of pupils for religious instruction on school 
time. This type of plan seems to be unconstitutional also under the 
McCollum decision. 

Type 4: Voluntary attendance programs of religious instruction 
organized in some communities where the school board has authority 
under state law to dismiss school early. Such “dismissed time” 
plans, usually one day per week, probably fall in the “unexcep- 
tionable” type indirectly sanctioned by the separate opinion of four 
of the justices and, therefore, may be constitutional. 

Type 5: Classes in religion held outside of school hours but in 
school buildings, when the school authorities do no more than to 
permit the buildings to be used for religious education. A plan 
of this type may possibly be unconstitutional under the McCollum 
decision, since it is a use of tax-supported property for sectarian 
education. 

Typical opening exercises, the reading of the Bible, and repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer are not directly affected by the decision in the 
McCollum case. 


The usual curriculum materials and instruction with respect to 
religious developments in history, art, and music, emphasis upon 
spiritual values in teaching, courses in ethics and morals are not 
affected by the Court's decision. 
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Effect of the Decision: Attorney’s 
Interpretation 
KR 

In its May issue Phi Delta Kappan prints an article by John L. 
Franklin, of Champaign, Illinois, an attorney who represented the 
Board of Education before the United States Supreme Court in the 
McCollum case. After analyzing what he considers the main points 
in the historical background, and emphasizing the view that “the 
Court appropriated a constitutional principle from the States that 
had taken a century to forge,” Mr. Franklin lists his conclusions 
as to the effects of the decision: 

1. No released-time program will be sanctioned by the Court 
which involves the release of participants in the program for attend- 
ance at classes in the school buildings, while non-participants are 
required to continue in attendance at secular classes. 

2. A majority of the Court would probably approve the dismissal 
of all pupils early on one day or more a week for the accommoda- 
tion of those who wished to attend religious education classes off 
school premises. 

3. Whether or not the release of participants for attendance at 
religious education classes off school premises, while non-participants 
continue with their studies would be sanctioned is in the balance. 
It will undoubtedly be brought to the Court soon. 

4. The use of school property by religious bodies, outside of 
school time, would probably be approved. 

5. The decision may only be accepted as a condemnation of the 
particular program in use at Champaign. No one is warranted in 
assuming that any other cooperation between Church and State, 
either in the field of education or elsewhere, will run afoul of the 
Court’s ruling. Until the Court has considered and decided each 
practice, it should be presumed constitutional. 

While it is regrettable that the Court has embarked upon a 
course which makes its own philosophy the final arbiter of every 
dispute regarding points at which religion and education touch or 
overlap and has thus abandoned the concept that our government 
is one of law and not of men, we may be grateful that no broad 
prohibition has been laid down. The harm that the decision does is 
bad enough in itself without applying it to situations for which it 
was not intended. Education must continue to relate religion to 
life and inculcate appreciation of spiritual values, avoiding all creed 
and dogma. If this were done well enough in the day-to-day teach- 
ing of secular subjects, there would be no need or demand for 
separate religious education classes. 
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Newspaper Reports on the Supreme 
Court Ruling 
KA 

The Educational Press Association, Washington, D. C., under- 
took to gather newspaper reports of reactions to the Supreme Court 
decision in the McCollum case. Some of these are reproduced here- 
with: 

Massachusetts: Educational leaders in Massachusetts were appar- 
ently agreed that religious education would not be affected by the 
Supreme Court decision. . . . The Massachusetts law, they pointed 
out, does not involve religious instruction in the school buildings 
themselves. . . . Public schools in Boston and many of the surround- 
ing communities have had since 1942 a program of weekday religious 
education with classes meeting in churches, halls and parochial 
schools. This year more than 24,000 Boston pupils from 74 districts 
are participating. 

Connecticut: An official of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education said that religious instruction is given in classrooms in 
some communities of the State. However, he said, local school 
authorities are not required to report such practices. . . . In a much 
larger number of schools, the official said, children are released 
early from school on certain days to attend religious classes at places 
designated by the churches of their faith. This has been done for 
years in Waterbury and New Haven. . . . In Hartford, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Fred D. Wish, Jr., said school time is not used 
for religious instruction at the North West School, where a Jewish 
Sabbath class meets; the sponsoring group pays a fee for rent and 
janitor services. 

North Carolina: The Supreme Court ruling . . . may have a 
far-reaching effect on Bible teaching in North Carolina, the State 
Attorney General, Harry McMullan said. In some North Carolina 
cities students receive Bible instruction from teachers whose salaries 
are paid by the churches in the community. The teachers use class- 
rooms in the public schools for teaching the students who choose to 
take the course. 

Delaware: At the present time, Wilmington, Delaware, school 
officials said the reading of the Bible, recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the salute to the flag are required by State law in each public 
school class every morning. Other than this, there is no religious 
exercise in any Delaware public school. 

Indiana: Ben H. Watt, Indiana State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, said he is much concerned over the possibility that the 
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action by the U. S. Supreme Court may invalidate the (State) pro- 
grams of religious education. The 1943 general assembly provided 
for religious education in Indiana public schools. In some cases, the 
classes are held outside the school buildings and in general the in- 
struction is given only to children whose parents wish them to take 
it. . . . Rep. Gerald Landis (R., Ind.) said: “I’m in favor of 
religious education in schools. It will not hurt anybody. We may 
need a constitutional amendment to clarify the situation.” 

Minnesota: Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota Commissioner of 
Education, said that Minnesota’s law is clear because it prohibits 
the use of public school property for religious purposes and even 
goes further by barring any teacher from giving religious instruction 
in the public schools and prohibits any public school teacher from 
wearing a religious garb in the public school. “The Minnesota 
law,” Schweickhard said, “permits the students to be excused at the 
requests of the parents up to 3 hours a week and releases the child 
to the parents’ custody.” 

North Dakota: Attorney General Sigurd Anderson indicates 
that “there is every possibility that the (Supreme Court) opinion 
will affect our curriculum.” Although the Attorney General held 
that religious instruction may not be permitted in a public school, 
the State law permits a child to be excused from school one hour a 
week for religious instruction conducted by a church or association 
of churches. 

Illinois: The Chicago school system apparently is not affected by 
the Supreme Court opinion. . . . Superintendent Herold Hunt be- 
lieves the ruling does not pertain to Chicago’s plan of excusing 
pupils to attend religious classes outside of school. However, it 
may be necessary for several Chicago suburbs . . . to adopt new pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Hunt said nearly 25,000 elementary pupils are excused one 
hour a week to attend religious classes in their respective churches. 
The entire cost of this program is borne by the churches, he pointed 
out. 

New Jersey: Released time religious instruction is permitted by 
an act of the New Jersey legislature. . . . The public school does 
not operate these centers of religious instruction. School officials, 
however, check attendance records to make sure that pupils who get 
time off actually are in religious classes. 

Ohio: The Ohio Council of Churches said 73,517 Ohio pupils 
were affected by the Supreme Court decision. The Council said it 
sponsored such religious classes in 68 school systems. . . . 

Virginia: Fairfax County decided to continue its religious in- 
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struction in public schools until “the State’s Attorney General has 
clarified the Supreme Court ruling.” As a result, about goo students 
in the fourth through the seventh grades will continue to be re- 
leased from classwork one hour a week to take part in religious 
study. . . . Fairfax County also permits the public schools to be used 
during the summer for vacation Bible classes. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is to “clarify” the constitutionality of this practice also. 


Public Schools Can Teach Religion 


(From an editorial in The Christian Century) 
Kx 


While the court’s decision forbids the church to enter the juris- 
diction of the public school to give religious instruction, it does not 
prohibit the study of religion in the public schools. This question 
has never yet come before the court. No doubt a test case would 
come up if the practice were adopted. But it is hardly conceivable 
that the Supreme Court would find either in the Constitution or in 
its own precedents any ground for holding the inclusion of religious 
subject matter in the regular curriculum of the public school uncon- 
stitutional. 

But if the subject matter of religion is included in the curric- 
ulum of public schools, two restrictive limitations are clear from 
the court’s decision in the Champaign case. One is that the 
churches may not do the teaching. The other is that the school 
may not teach religion in a manner that tends toward the “estab- 
lishment of religion,” that is, toward a union of the state with any 
church or churches. There would be no violation of the “estab- 
lishment of religion” clause of the first amendment should a public 
school or state university include religious subject matter as an 
integral part of the curriculum, provided that these limitations were 
adhered to. 

But can the second limitation be adhered to? Can religion be 
taught on the same pedagogical basis as other subject matters? We 
believe that it can. The reason why it has not been included in 
the public school system does not lie in the Constitution, but in 
the community which supports and controls the public schools. 
The community is divided into many sectarian groups, and the 
assumption has long prevailed that no way could be found upon 
which a general consensus of the community could be reached for 
the inclusion of religion in the curriculum. This assumption has 
become a taboo. Time was when the assumption was probably true. 
But the time has now come to challenge it. And the challenge 
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should come from the teaching profession, whose theory of its own 
vocation is stultified by the arbitary refusal of the public school to 
recognize religion as a major social phenomenon and to impart to 
the youth of each generation a knowledge of its significance in his- 
tory and in contemporary culture. 


‘*A Sad Mistake’’ 


Price H. Gwynn, JRr.* 


KX 

The decision is a sad mistake, which can only bring harm to our 
great public school system. Deeply religious people will resent the 
implication that the educational experience of their children must 
be completely divorced from spiritual instruction. This will en- 
courage the growth of parochial schools, with division along sec- 
tarian lines. 

On the other hand, wherever the present program is firmly 
entrenched, the courts will be full of suits, brought by atheists and 
communists and their fellow travelers, to forbid any reference what- 
ever to religion in the classroom. The only result that can follow 
is social chaos and strife, spearheaded by bitter and unfair attacks 
upon faithful public servants. 

The Founding Fathers never dreamed that the constitution they 
established would be interpreted in such a way as to give priority 
to the desires of irreligious people. Our government has always 
recognized and supported the values of religion. The public 
schools can cooperate to the same end without any threat to religious 
liberty. 


Advice to Weekday Religious Education 
Workers 


Erwin L. SHAVER* 
International Council of Religious Education 
KR 
The United States Supreme Court on March 8 rendered an ad- 
verse decision in the Champaign case. The Opinion of the Court, 
in which eight of the nine judges concurred, seems to be broad 
and general in its direction. It is offset by the Supplementary 


* From a statement prepared for the Philadelphia Inquirer. Dr. Gwynn is Director 
of Leadership Education for the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 





* Dr. Shaver says: “This statement is based on the information which is now at 
hand. It is therefore subject to later amendment, should facts which we do not now 
know be brought to our attention."" The address of the International Council of Religious 


Education is 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Opinion concurred in by four of the Justices, which makes its 
application appear to be much less sweeping. 


Nevertheless, one clearly stated principle is evident: The public 
school system must not be “used” by the churches to help them teach 
sectarian religion. The only specific way in which this principle may 
be violated, which is mentioned with clarity in the Court Opinion, 
is the holding of classes in public school buildings. However, from 
the Supplementary Opinion, given by Mr. Justice Frankfurter and 
three associates, we may conclude that certain other practices, in 
addition to the use of public school buildings, are also to be con- 
sidered violations. 

The following are examples: 


1. Any control, supervision or disciplining by public school au- 
thorities. 

2. Carrying on registration of pupils for religious education 
classes in the public schools. 

3. Promotion and publicizing of the program by public school 
leaders in their official capacity. 

4. Reporting religious education grades on public school report 
cards. 

These and any other practices of a similar character must also 
be avoided in readjusting present weekday systems and in planning 
new ones if we are to follow the principle set forth in the decision. 

It is to this task of completely separating the weekday move- 
ment from such practices that we must now set ourselves. To the 
extent that this can be done, the movement can and ought to con- 
tinue. We believe, not only that this can be done, but that the 
future program of weekday religious education will be the stronger 
because it will stand on its own feet. 


THE RELEASED TIME PRINCIPLE 


The Opinion of the Court appears to leave in doubt the validity 
of the released time principle, that is, excusing pupils during school 
hours for religious instruction outside the school buildings. How- 
ever, the Supplementary Opinion indicates that the Decision of the 
Court was not intended to invalidate this principle. These four 
Justices said, 


Released time as a general conception, undefined by differentiating particu 
larities, is not an issue for Constitutional adjudication. . . . It is only when chal- 
lenge is made to the share that the public schools have in the execution of a 
particular released time program that close judicial scrutiny is demanded of the 
exact relation between the religious instruction and the public education system 
in the specific situation before the Court. . . . We do not consider, as indeed 
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we could not, school programs not before us which, though colloquially charac- 
terized as released time, present situations differing in aspects that may well 
be constitutionally crucial. Differing forms which released time has taken during 
more than thirty years of growth include programs which, like that before us, 
could not withstand the test of the Constitution; others may be found unex- 
ceptionable. We do not now attempt to weigh in the Constitutional scale every 
separate detail or various combination of factors which may establish a valid 
released time program. 


Mr. Justice Reed dissented from the Opinion of the Court 
because he feared that it would invalidate released time principle. 
Thus, it would seem that a majority of the justices clearly did not 
intend and would not approve invalidation of this principle. 


Wuat To Do Now 
Do Not Act Hastily 


The meaning of the total decision, therefore, is not such as to 
warrant the abandonment of our weekday religious education pro- 
grams. Some undoubtedly must be adapted. We hope none will 
have to discontinue. What the words of the judges mean for all 
types of weekday work is yet to be determined. There are many 
types of programs and there are many local and state conditions 
which differ one from the other. The fact that the program in 
Champaign has beea judged illegal does not mean that all others 
are necessarily so. 

There are many weekday religious education programs in which 
public school buildings are not used. These latter, comprising three- 
fifths of those in operation, have been adjudged legal by the Supreme 
Courts of three states. We believe that unless these decisions are 
reversed, the programs which they have declared legal may still 
continue, as well as others built upon the same pattern, provided 
they do not make use of the public school machinery in such ways as 
we have previously mentioned. 

Consult Your Legal Advisers 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the governing agencies of 
weekday religious education systems should take counsel together 
and call to their assistance persons well versed in legal affairs. 

It is not unlikely that the advice received from such persons will 
vary from state to state and from community to community. Ex- 
perience with other mooted issues in this area so indicate—the issue 
of transportation of pupils, of textbooks, of religious exercises in 
public schools and other related practices. 

The Department of Weekday Religious Education of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education would like to learn of the 
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advice given by such legal advisers to each state or local weekday 
system, for this will enable it to give in turn more helpful advice 
to inquiring persons and agencies. 


Ciasses Nor In Pusiic ScHooL BuILpINncs 

You who are workers in states and communities where classes 
have not been held in public school buildings seem to be the more 
fortunate ones in this decision. Your attention should be called, 
however, to several points: 

1. Avoid using public school “machinery” (as stated above) . 

2. A number of new law suits are threatened. It is well to be 
prepared for such possibilities. 

3. Keep your programs on the highest possible educational level. 
There are other ways than legal by which the weekday movement 
can be defeated. The right to have children excused is only part 
of the total effort needed to insure the permanency of weekday reli- 
gious education. 


WHERE CLAsses HAVE BEEN HELD IN PusBLic SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


As for weekday workers in states and communities where classes 
have been held in public school buildings, your programs have 
been struck a hard blow. It may be, however, that as we look back 
upon the decision some years from now, it may prove to have been 
a blessing in disguise. 

You must now find other places in which your classes can meet. 
Our suggestions are these: 

1. In many cases, church buildings can be used, even though this 
may not be as convenient as the use of school classrooms. There are 
almost two thousand communities in which churches have been used 
successfully and hundreds of communities which have developed a 
system of transportation where distances have required it. 

2. It may be necessary in some communities to use other con- 
veniently located buildings—homes, lodge halls, libraries or civic 
buildings. There are many precedents for this. A diligent search 
for class housing will reveal places which have either been over- 
looked or considered unnecessary so long as the public school facili- 
ties were available. 

3. Some communities can erect religious education buildings to 
house both weekday and Sunday church school classes. If this does 
not come about through a willing adoption of Protestant church 
unity, it may be forced upon us by financial and other considera- 
tions. Why not try it before the latter necessities arise! For prece- 
dents we have the example of Roman Catholics, Jews, Mormons and 
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some Protestant groups, whose parochial schools, “seminaries” and 
other types of educational buildings are considered indispensable 
to their programs of religious education. 

4. Weekday religious education classes in rural areas also may be 
housed. Some of them can meet in nearby buildings—churches, 
homes or other kinds. There are other places, however, with no 
building in sight in which to hold a class in religion released from 
the school house. For these we believe there may well be mobile 
classrooms—specially equipped busses or trailers. Precedent? The 
churches of Richmond, California already have such a traveling 
classroom, splendidly equipped, which serves the pupils from out- 
lying schools. We believe that this is no mere dream and that 
generous Christian laymen and church organizations will see the 
far-reaching possibilities of such a “weekday church school on 
wheels.” 

The Housing Problem Can Be Solved! 

Two more bits of advice: 


1. Take time to work out your new housing program so that it 
will be the best possible one for your community. 


2. Do not abandon your weekday program! There may be those 
who will say, “We can’t do it unless we can use the public school 
classrooms.” Or, as one weekday worker reported, “Our public 
school people won't cooperate unless the classes are held in the 
public schools!” The answer to these and other objections will be 
found in the years ahead, when those who adjust themselves to 
holding classes outside of school buildings will say, “We appreciate 
now what we would have lost if we had given up our weekday 
program.” Before the decision was rendered, the founder and leader 
of weekday religious education in a great state which has hundreds 
of programs and where public school classrooms have been used, 
said to the writer, “It may be one of the best things that could 
happen to the movement if we were to lose the use of public school 
rooms.” Let his faith be ours! 


If Necessary (and Only if Necessary) Find Alternative Plans 

For various reasons, some few communities may be compelled to 
adopt alternative plans quite different from those which they have 
been following. Under the conditions of the moment, it is im- 
possible to say what kind of weekday program is the best alternative 
in each case. The weekday movement of the past thirty-four years 
has been one which grew from the “grass roots” because it was 
wanted by and suited to the needs of the local communities. It was 
not made in an office or in a committee meeting by those who plan 
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ready-made “movements.” Alternative plans which will be most 
successful cannot be conjured up in haste. They must grow out of 
experimentation. 

We believe that most communities will be able to make adjust- 
ments in their present programs so as to bring them in harmony with 
the Court’s decision. At this time, therefore, we are not suggesting 
specific alternatives. Should the situation warrant it, this will be 
done later. 


Remember the Weekday—To Teach Religion Thereon! 


Regardless of what pattern for religious teaching may be de- 
veloped in your community, do not abandon the principle that 
religion must be taught through the week as well as on Sunday. 
The “weekday” concept is here to stay. Religious educators must 
not beat a retreat and fall back on the traditional Sunday school 
hour alone. It does not give enough time. It is handicapped by the 
new sociological pattern of the “weekend holiday.” It is removed 
from the child’s everyday experience and learning program. What- 
ever the methods and plans used, there must be a weekday program 
of religious education based upon the principles and standards of 
the high order which released time has demonstrated are possible. 
Finally: Do Not Give Up! 

If the religiously minded citizens of America want their children 
to have a religious as well as a secular education, they will find a 
way to do it. This far-reaching and significant decision ought to 
bring an awakening to the great need, a mobilization for cooperative 
action and a still greater determination to solve the problem. The 
crisis which religious education leaders are now facing has long been 


in the making. We have faith to believe that with the help of God, 
they can meet it victoriously. 











An Appraisal of the Intercultural 
Education Movement 


Victor E. PirKin 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 
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O APPRAISE a movement when it has hardly dipped its toes 
ge the water, to say nothing of reaching midstream, may seem 
foolhardy. Yet, it may be useful to take as detached a look as one 
can to see whither the movement appears headed. It must be borne 
in mind that relatively little research has been published by any of 
the three organizations that have been among the pioneers in this 
field: the Bureau for Intercultural Education; Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools; and the College Study in Intergroup 
Relations; that not one of the organizations has had an adequate 
budget for the job it is attempting to do; that this is the opinion of 
one person who may be so involved that he may not see what to an 
outsider might be obvious weaknesses. Finally, the most that can 
be accomplished is to give samples of appraisal, not an exhaustive 
treatment. 


THE GOALS OF THE INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


It seems to me that the goals have changed with the passage of 
time. When Dr. Dubois started the Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation she thought in terms of “racial contributions to American 
life,” but she made it clear that by “racial” she really meant nation- 
ality, religious and racial groups. She based her work upon the “‘con- 
tributions” approach. She apparently believed that if young people 
learned about the qualities of Italian people, of their contributions 
to literature, art and world culture, they would have more respect 
for Italians, and be less prejudiced in their thinking and behavior 
toward them. The basic assumption behind this approach seems 
to be that the reason people are prejudiced against groups other 
than their own is because of ignorance about them. Although 
there is truth in this assumption, it has grave weaknesses. One 
is that it gives little help in judging people for what they are, for 
there are good and bad people in all groups. Another weakness 
is that it fails to take account of what Fritz Redl calls “the need 
for a scapegoat in the psychological economy of some people.” In 
other words, this approach had an inadequate conception of causa- 
tion of prejudice and the reasons for poor human relations. 

But Dr. Dubois’ work did arouse interest and concern for the 
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need to do some careful thinking in the field of human relations. 
She did get an organization started, and did get teachers interested 
in this field. Her research for radio program series on “Americans 
All, Immigrants All” was an important contribution that was badly 
needed. 

A second early goal was to establish a more adequate philosophy 
of democratic living, especially in relation to our minority groups. 
The old “assimilation” theory was clearly not working too well, 
and further was denying the full development of these peoples in 
our land. First came the proposal of “cultural pluralism,” but it 
was clear that if carried to an extreme this might be as undesirable 
as the melting pot theory. Carried to the extreme it might mean that 
each culture should retain its own customs and languages which 
might, lead to a fragmentation of our culture. Hence, "cultural 
pluralism” was replaced by a philosophy of “cultural democracy,” 
which provided for a core of shared values, but allowed for cultural 
differences. 


A third early goal was to provide materials, and many units 
or suggestions for units were produced, almost all emphasizing the 
contributions approach. 


A fourth early goal was to provide research, but the research 
was limited primarily to,discovering what had been the contribu- 
tions of various groups to American and world culture. There was 
some research based upon the effect of these materials on the atti- 
tudes of young people. 

A fifth early goal was to provide for teacher training, and courses 
were given to teachers in the New York area, especially through New 
York University. Workshops were started in the later 1930's. 

A sixth goal, pursued especially after 1939 and the opening of 
World War II, was to increase national sensitivity to problems re- 
lating to minority groups. That this was accomplished to a marked 
degree will be seen by the increased number of articles appearing 
in educational journals on this subject after 1940 and the increased 
activity in school systems. In a nationwide poll* in 1945 it was 
found that over 80 per cent of the superintendents rated intercul- 
tural problems as “very important” to American education. 


By 1944 and 1945 it began to be clear that a great deal of money 
and effort was being spent in “doing things.” Little effort was 
made to appraise what things were effective, and what things were 
not effective. The three organizations, the Bureau, the Intergroup 
Project, and the College Study, decided to make a study for the 


* Pitkin, Victor E., “Educators and Intercultural Education,” Intercultural Education 
News, April, 1946. 
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next years to get more insights into the nature of the educational 
problems to be dealt with; the kinds of techniques that were useful 
for the various situations; and to develop new materials to meet 
newly discovered needs. Allied goals were to stimulate research on 
the part of interested social scientists into areas in which the re- 
sources of these groups were not adequate. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE INTERCULTURAL MOVEMENT 


Following are twelve major and many minor outcomes of this 
later movement. 

First, the interculturalists have developed a rationale that says 
something like this: 

1. One of the great underlying urges of all people is to grow— 
for each wants to have a chance to develop his abilities, body and 
mind. 

2. Each person is truly unique, and yet most people, regardless 
of status, race, creed or culture, share similar desires. Every indi- 
vidual is unique in ancestry, physical body structure, glandular 
structure, systems of metabolism, and various senses, psychological 
traits, physical and social environment—and because of his unique- 
ness in these, the things he has learned are unique to him. Each is 
alike in his desire for adequate food, shelter, reasonable dress, 
sexual satisfaction, good physical and mental health, reasonable 
security, companionship, recognition, and to feel a part of the 
social environment. 

3- In social human relationships the standards of conduct are 
learned, and beliefs as to what is right or wrong behavior are 
learned. 

4- All relationships are relative to the situation, and are not 
absolute. 

5- The process of growing up in modern society is complex and 
one is bound to meet many frustrations, to feel varying degrees of 
insecurity, to have many unmet needs, to be confused; and because 
of these conditions every person is likely to develop hostile feelings 
which may be channelled aggressively toward some person or group, 
or may be sublimated or directed against one’s self. Again they may 
be channelled into constructive social action. 


6. The democratic way of life, with its emphasis on freedom, on 
the uniqueness of the individual and the right to be different so 
long as one is not socially harmful, with its provisions for processes 
of sharing and participation in making decisions by those affected 
by the decisions as a method of determining social action and thus 
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bringing about desirable social changes—this is the way of life most 
likely to promote the maximum growth of all, give cathartic release 
to feelings of hostility, and in the long run bring the greatest har- 
mony in human relations. 

7. Where there is a desire and a will to do so, human relations 
problems can be solved by the application to them of intelligence, 
courage, and critical thinking. Some old techniques and practices 
are usable, other new techniques may need to be forged. It is ex- 
pected that there may be many failures before there are huge 
successes. 

Second, the interculturalists are turning up areas needing more 
research. Some are related to school situations and can be carried 
on by educators, while other research should be referred to psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, anthropologists, sociologists, or other special- 
ists. Already several groups have been stimulated and are starting 
on some of these proposals. 

Third, the interculturalists have brought to the field of educa- 
tion the findings of many of the social science specialists in an- 
thropology, sociology, psychology, and perhaps psychiatry. 

Fourth, they are discovering new insights into human relations 
situations in our educational institutions, especially as regards 
minority groups. Following are some of the key areas: 


1. Administrative practices: hiring, placement, promotion of 
school personnel; policies on transfer of pupils, on student activi- 
ties, and on relations between schools and the community. 

2. Curriculum practices: kinds of content now used; types of 
activities now being stressed. 

3. Problems faced by a school system attempting to do something 
to improve human relations: the problem of getting the school ad- 
ministration committed to this emphasis and remaining committed 
to it; the kind of in-service training needed; the kinds of human 
relations problems on which principals, supervisors, teachers, jani- 
tors, clerks, boards of education face and on which they need help; 
how to increase sensitivity to human relations problems to those not 
now sensitive, and how to deal with the zealots who want prejudiced 
people to change overnight. 


4. Discovery of the fears, and other barriers and blocks to mov- 
ing ahead with the program. 
5- Discovery of desirable steps to take to start a process of inven- 


torying and surveying on which to base a developing program with 
a concern for human relations. 
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6. Discovery of what the group life of the faculty and of the 
student body is like: who are the people with status, without status, 
and why; who are the children that take part in activities and who 
do not, and why; what children are popular and what children are 
not, and some reasons for this. 

7. Discovery of inventorying techniques useful to find out what 
are the attitudes and beliefs of children; what are the friendship 
patterns of children; what are the values of children. 

8. Development of techniques to improve critical thinking in 
human relations problems; and techniques for helping pupils to 
clarify their own thinking on human relations. 

g. Development of techniques to discover the emotional and 
other needs of children, and ways of dealing with these. 

10. Development of units of work that give experience and mean- 
ing to democratic living; that give facts about the contributions of 
various culture groups to our total way of life; that give insights into 
methods of taking social action consistent with democratic proc- 
esses. 

11. Discovery of ways to evaluate what one is doing in this field. 

Fifth, new insights have been gained on what are various phases 
of development in the educational process to develop more demo- 
cratic human relations. Along with this, more information is being 
gathered on the time factor for each of the various phases. 

Sixth, nearly all of the people in the intercultural movement 
believe that if one seeks democratic living as an end, one must use 
democratic techniques as a means. Therefore, they would sub- 
scribe to the idea that intercultural education is not “a program,” 
a course, but that it is a whole process that involves almost every 
phase of school and community life. 

Seventh, increased understanding of the nature of community 
support and of ways of getting this support, is necessary for the 
schools to move ahead. 

Eighth, greater understanding and skill are being developed in 
defining the role of consultants and how to use them. 

Ninth, many people who have begun to wonder whether they 
were going to be included in the American democratic way of life 
are gaining new hope and a new outlook on life. Though there is 
little objective evidence of this, some evidence comes out when one 
talks with members of minority groups and others who have been 
centrally concerned for a number of years. They say that things 
have stopped growing worse, and that they are improving here and 
there. 
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Tenth, programs of action based upon selected hypotheses are 
being suggested. To the extent that these suggestions are carried 
out, that observations and data are recorded, there will be data for 
testing the validity of the hypotheses. The Bureau for Intercultural 
Education has developed the following six hypotheses as the basis 
for its actions and recommendations: 

1. If schools organize themselves and live democratically so that 
administrators, teachers, and pupils share in defining their common 
problems and needs, in determining courses of action and their 
execution, there will result a keener understanding of democratic 
living and a greater personal development of all those involved. 

2. If the schools emphasize critical thinking and the nature of 
proof by analyzing the various techniques and values of democratic 
and authoritarian living, especially as they relate to the field of 
human relations, there will result an awareness and appreciation on 
the part of the personnel as to the kind of actions and the kind of 
values they will want to support. 

3. If the total school personnel—pupils and staff—share the find- 
ings of social scientists as to human relations, it will result in in- 
creased understanding and improved social relations among the 
varied groups in school and in out-of-school life. 

4. If the school, continuing as a non-sectarian and non-political 
institution, works actively with and through community organiza- 
tions, such as PTA, social agencies, the churches, civic groups, labor 
and business organizations, etc., it will result in a two-way passage 
between the school and community and help break down the walls 
between the two, making the school more responsive to community 
needs and resources as well as bringing increased understanding 
among community groups for the work of the school. 

5. If the school discovers the real problems of the community, 
including those between the different culture groups, and aids the 
diverse groups in working toward a common social purpose—the 
maximum development of all—it will result in a greater under- 
standing of the role of these groups and individuals in our demo- 
cratic way of life and lead to a broader world outlook. 

6. If the school aids each individual within its sphere to become 
a healthy and well-adjusted personality, it will promote better 
human living and develop personalities much less prone to prejudice 
and discriminatory practices. 

To the extent that these hypotheses deal with basic causes or 
conditions they are sound. Probably their greatest weakness lies 
in their generality, but here we must distinguish between hypotheses 
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desirable for purposes of constructing an educational process and 
hypotheses desirable for scientific research. 


Eleventh, out of this movement will come a small nucleus of 
people who have been immersed in intercultural problems and 
thinking for a period of years. This group will have acquired prac- 
tical experience; it has been hammering out theoretical aspects. 
From this group there will be some who will continue either with 
their present organization or perhaps with a university tie-up to 
carry on research. Others may be more interested in developing 
teacher-training programs on the basis of present acquired skills. 
The net outcome should be on the one hand a greater sensitivity and 
a greater skill on the part of more people in key educational posi- 
tions in dealing with human relations problems, and on the other 
hand a body of basic data and skills on which to build better and 
more reliable research in the future. 

Twelfth, a preliminary design of the kind of pre-service and in- 
service training program is necessary in order to develop school 
personnel who are sensitive to the need for an emphasis on demo- 
cratic human relations in the school program, and skill in under- 
taking such a program. 


Workshops in Intercultural Education 


KX 


The University of California and the Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education announce a joint summer workshop (gradu- 
ate) in intercultural education, June 21 to July go, 1948, on the 
University campus in Los Angeles. 

Members of the staff include Dr. Stewart G. Cole, director of 
the Pacific Coast Council and of the workshop; Dr. Leslie Pinkney 
Hill, distinguished Negro leader and president of State Teachers 
College, Cheney, Pennsylvania; Mr. Leo Shapiro, Director of Inter- 
cultural Education, Anti-Defamation League, New York City; Dr. 
Robert B. Haas, associate director of the Pacific Coast Council. 





The University of North Carolina will hold its second annual 


Workshop on Human Resources and Intercultural Education, under 
the sponsorship of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
through the first summer term, June 10 to July 20. 











They’re on the Job at Albemarle 


CHicoRA CAUGHMAN AND THERESA PEIFFER 
Albemarle High School, North Carolina 
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OR MANY years high schools have been criticized for the 
Bic that they cater only to students planning to enter college. 
The curriculum, the amount of work required, the number and 
type of units for graduation have been determined by college en- 
trance requirements. Today, however, due to the appropriations 
of the Federal government through the George-Deen-Smith Hughes 
acts and the foresight of public minded citizens in the community, 
Albemarle High School points with pride to its Diversified Occu- 
pations Department and says, “This is our way of giving on-the-job 
training to high school students who are not going to college.” 

Ten years ago, a druggist, Mr. Lee Moose, read an article on 
vocational education in Good Housekeeping. Although he had no 
children in school, he had been faced with the problems of hiring 
clerks and assistant managers for his store. The idea of high school 
students being able to take courses in high school supplemented by 
the experience of actually working in the store appealed to him. 
A young student interested in salesmanship could be taught on the 
job and given at the same time units toward graduation. The idea 
seemed so good that before long he had other members of his 
Rotary Club enthusiastically asking the city superintendent to look 
into the matter. As a result, the first part-time coordinator was 
added to the teacher list in the high school. 


HELEN 

In order to understand better what the program means to stu- 
dents, let us examine the case of Helen Lowe. Helen was an excep- 
tionally apt student, who, by the time she had reached the spring 
term of her tenth year in school, had decided she wanted to be a 
stenographer. The family income was low and she felt that there 
was no chance of going to college and little chance of attending 
business school. In fact she realized that unless there was some 
way to earn some money she would have to stop school altogether. 
After talking to her teacher, she consulted the coordinator of the 
D. O. program and learned that by registering for D. O. the follow- 
ing fall she could have part-time work. 

The next fall Helen found that she had been placed in a Build- 
ing and Loan office as a beginning stenographer. Her coordinator 
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advised that she take English and typing in addition to one hour 
in the regular D. O. class. School now took on a new meaning. 
Helen was realizing her ambition. 

From 8:30 o'clock until 12:00 o'clock she went to school, taking 
courses in English, typing, and D. O. Her class work in the latter 
included instruction in spelling, business mathematics, office pro- 
cedures, use of telephone, and social English which included serv- 
ing on the hospitality committee of the school and ushering at 
public performances. At 12:00 o'clock she left school and reported 
to the Building and Loan office, where she put into actual prac- 
tice the things she was being taught. Her employer there gave her 
additional instructions in bookkeeping and in meeting the public. 
She was also taught business terms and expressions, and instructed 
in the organization of the firm. Her salary was 30 cents an hour 
with a promise of a raise during the year. She received two units 
credit toward graduation, one for the work in the D. O. class, and 
one for the work in the Building and Loan office. 

During her senior year in high school Helen again registered 
for D. O. and asked to be placed in the same office. Her request 
was granted and she started her second year at 50 cents per hour. 
Her courses in school this year included shorthand. 

As a second-year student, Helen was given more concentrated 
studies of office procedures and letter writing. Downtown her em- 
ployer was slowly assigning more responsible tasks. She was ex- 
periencing what so many students fail to feel—a definite need for 
everything she was doing, a definite goal in skills and knowledge. 

Though the units or grades given for such work are not the 
important part of the work, let us examine this briefly. Helen's 
coordinator gives her a grade on her class work, and at the end of a 
term she is given a unit credit toward graduation. The employer 
also gives Helen a grade for this and here again a credit is given. 
There is one limitation—no student can have fewer than two or more 
than four D. O. units toward graduation. During each grade period 
of six weeks, the coordinator visits each student on the job and con- 
sults the trainer as to progress of the pupil. 


WINIFRED 


Now let us turn our attentions to a young man in the school 
who had reached the twelfth grade. It was apparent to all who 
taught him that to Winifred school was a heavy burden. To him 
learning world history, French, working algebra problems, scanning 
poetry were absurd; he saw no reason for any of it. His teachers 
classed him as a dull student. 
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As he registered for his twelfth grade subjects, Winifred grum- 
bled: “Why won't they teach something in high school somebody’s 
interested in?” He was sent to see the coordinator. After an inter- 
view it was evident that the boy was interested in plumbing and 
sheet metal work. As his two related subjects he was advised to take 
English and mechanical drawing. 

In school during the one-hour D. O. period he was given work 
sheets and allowed to proceed at his own speed in learning Sheet 
Metal Lay-Out and Tools and Their Uses. 

At 1:00 o'clock he reported to work at the Plumbing Company 
and put into actual practice the lay-out made in class. Here he 
was taught to put up guttering and roofing, to install heating plants 
and ventilators, and to use the many tools he was studying in the 
D. O. course. His pay started at go cents an hour, but before the 
second semester he was raised to 75 cents an hour. 

With this new job and instructions came a new interest in 
school. Now Winifred was taking courses he was interested in. 
Even English took on a new meaning. If he were actually going 
to be a qualified journeyman, he wanted to improve his speech and 
reading ability. Three months later this so-called dull student was 
listed among the honor students—students who had not made a 
grade below a B. 


PuBLIc REACTION 


The reaction of the public to the D. O. program is most favor- 
able. It was summed up in a local editorial in this way: “Albe- 
marle students in the future will not be studying for college entrance 
only. If a boy has a flair as an automobile mechanic, he will not 
have to wade through the Gallic Wars of Caesar or compose heroic 
couplets; but he can don his overalls and use his wrench to his 
heart’s content. He can graduate with his class and mount his 
high school diploma with the same degree of pride as though he 
were headed for college instead of the machine shop.” 

The D. O. class in Albemarle High School last year provided on- 
the-job training for the following occupations: 
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Practical Nurse 4 
Sheet Metal Worker 
RRO ERTL Er reer Eater Sa eee Ce eee eC eee 1 











Now let us go back to Helen and Winifred and see what they 
are doing one year later. Helen is still employed at the Building 
and Loan office as an experienced stenographer. Her salary is 
$40.00 a week and her employer is more than pleased with her 
efficient work. She has stepped from high school into a good paying 
position. She has found her place in society as a useful citizen. 
As for Winifred, he is now a qualified journeyman making $1.00 
per hour in a plumbing establishment. Finding a job he was inter- 
ested in and being able to make a good salary have made the differ- 
ence in an indifferent boy and a man respected in his community. 

These have been two picked cases of success. However, there 
have been many others who have done equally well. One boy who 
worked as a D. O. student as assistant manager of Rose’s Ten-Cent 
Store while in high school is now at thirty years of age manager 
of a Rose’s store in another town at a salary of $4,000 per year. 

In many cases students have not stayed in the occupations in 
which they trained. Many have gone into allied fields of work. 
After a year’s work in the occupation they thought they preferred, 
some have found that they were not really suited for it. However, 
during that year of work the student has begun to realize just what 
type of job he does want and what work he can best do. 

This program sounds as if it might solve the needs of every 
individual, but such is not the case. It fails to attract many capable 
students. If a child’s parents are financially able to send him to 
college, they assume it is best for him to go regardless of what his 
interests are. To have a young boy or girl working for pay during 
the school day tends to denote a lack of financial security on the 
part of the family. 

The program often lacks proper guidance on the part of the 
school and the home. More interest is given to the salary earned 
than to the experience gained. Students become discouraged be- 
cause there is no training agent or employer in the community who 
can train them in their desired fields. Employers often fail to realize 
their responsibility in teaching the student on the job. 

However, these are all difficulties that with proper guidance of 
the student and reeducation of parents and employers can be over- 
come to a sufficient degree. They are problems that can easily be 
ironed out as soon as the general public understands that the school, 
community, and home must work together to help our youth meet 
their problems in a changing world. 




















The Teaching of Marriage in High School 


LEsTER S. PEARL 


Assistant Professor of Social Work, Florida State University* 
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N THE PAST two decades many new subjects have been added 
I: the curricula of high schools. Some have been accepted readily 
and rapidly, others have progressed more slowly. The course in 
marriage preparation has been in the latter category. Administra- 
tive officials, in particular, have often felt that due to the nature 
of the subject matter they did not wish to be responsible for possible 
community reaction. Therefore, where such courses have been 
offered they have usually enjoyed strong backing from some com- 
munity organizations or have resulted from the special requests or 
petitions of a sizable group of students. 

Wuart ARE THE OBJECTIONS? 

Let us consider the validity of some of the more common objec- 
tions offered for not including such a course in the secondary school 
curriculum. 

1. “Parents will dislike having anyone else teach such subjects to 
their children.” Parents are not doing satisfactory teaching on this 
subject and they and their children will be the first to admit it. 
Young people are forced to secure information from whatever public 
source they can. Some parents might dislike the idea of the school 
teaching this subject but a very large number recognize that they 
have not had the educational background to do so and welcome the 
school presenting such a vital subject in the atmosphere of the 
classroom. 

2. “Parents who belong to the Catholic Church will protest.” 
The Catholic Church is not opposed to the teaching of marriage 
preparation in schools. Many Catholic universities and high schools 
teach such courses. They are opposed to the teaching of birth control 
information and the use of this by their members. This is one issue 
that is usually not stressed to a great extent in high school classes. 
Usually sources are mentioned where complete information can be 
secured when the students are ready to marry. 

3. “It is unfair to require such a course of all high school stu- 
dents.” To this we heartily agree and add that few people recommend 
that it be required. It should be on an elective basis for Juniors and 
Seniors. We might add, however, that administrators should plan 


* On leave 1947-48 with the Institute for Research in Social Science, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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on allowing almost as many sections as though it were required. It 
has been our experience that eighty-five to ninety per cent of those 
eligible will enroll in it as an elective subject. This is especially true 
after it has been taught successfully for one or two years. 

4. “Students would make light of such subjects.” The experi- 
ence of the writer and of others who have developed and taught such 
courses in high school refutes this statement. Not only are students 
keenly interested in this field of study, but they are quite serious 
and assume an attitude of emotional maturity that would do justice 
to many of their parents. No matter how much they jest about 
other matters, it is our feeling that young people genuinely want 
to learn the truth about how to become happily married parents. 
They wish to make wise decisions and are serious in desiring to 
secure accurate information. The reactions of the students will 
depend partly upon the presentation and attitude of the instructor. 
Given suitable instruction, the subject will not be turned into a 
“joke” and no one in class of either sex need ever feel embarrassed. 

5. “There is no one on the faculty capable of teaching such a 
course and no one available.” We admit a great need for trained 
teachers in this field. If none are now prepared, and a new teacher 
cannot be added to the budget, it will be necessary to develop such a 
teacher from some one who is capable and has an interest in the 
field. Some six hundred and fifty universities and colleges in our 
country now teach courses in marriage. A number of departments 
of sociology or education offer special courses in the training of 
teachers for conducting marriage courses. If a seriously interested 
teacher spends a summer as a student in one or more of the classes 
now available he or she can get a good start toward organizing and 
teaching this subject the following term. It is even possible to 
enroll in such a course by mail from The American Institute of 
Family Relations, 5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California. 

7. “It is only a passing fad that the public will soon forget.” 
The opposite appears to be true. Many of our citizens are disturbed 
by the high divorce rate and the apparent loss of importance of the 
family. The trend is toward an active program that will aid family 
stability. In their national meetings, judges of the Juvenile Courts 
and of Courts of Domestic Relations as well as social workers have 
gone on record as saying that marriage preparation is the most 
important element needed in providing more stable families in the 
future and in reducing substantially the high crime rate. 


NECESSARY PoINTs OF VIEW 
In order to teach marriage preparation in high school one should 
accept the following: 
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1. That it is possible to learn how to be a capable wife or hus- 
band and parent. We need to believe that one can learn to do 
this as successfully as one can learn to play a game of athletics, to 
solve a problem in mathematics, or conduct an experiment in the 
laboratory. 

2. That the community desires and needs such training for its 
youth. If in doubt, contact the churches, youth organizations such 
as Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Girl Reserves or Teen-Y and Hi-Y, 
the Four H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and the various adult civic 
organizations. You may be surprised to find that some of these 
groups are already trying to meet the need in a very general way. 

3. That young people desire such information and training. We 
suggest that the question be asked in some classes for Juniors and 
Seniors and in some of their club meetings and the responses be 
catalogued. 

4. That there are sufficient materials and a body of knowledge 
for teaching this subject. By consulting a few publications in the 
field or a bibliography of available materials one can determine 
this point. 

5. That the effect on the community and our society will be 
wholesome. Judging from the statements emanating from schools 
where these courses have been successfully added to the curriculum 
we might expect some of the following: 

(a) An eventual decrease in the defacing of toilets and other 
school property with vulgar drawings and phrases. 

(b) A rather sudden reduction in illegitimate pregnancies 
among students and in the number who drop out of school to 
marry before graduation. 

(c) An eventual lowering of the delinquency rate in the com- 
munity. Sexual delinquency is near the top in frequency of arrests 
for girls. For boys, stealing and running away from home rate at 
the top for frequency of occurrence. 

(d) An improvement in attitude of students on the subject of 
sex. If the student’s questions are answered in a normal manner 
it is believed that sex and such subjects assume their proper pro- 
portion in our lives with less emotion surrounding the mere mention 
of the terms. Eventually it is felt that this attitude will permeate 
the community, and possibly, eventually, society as a whole. 

It is not claimed that all schools have secured or will secure all 
results indicated. Some have, but to our knowledge no scientific 
study has been made to determine the success of courses in marriage 
preparation in high school. This remains to be done by someone 
in the future. 
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CONTENT OF A MARRIAGE CourRsE 


Our next consideration is the content of such a course in high 
school. This varies to a degree; some schools desire to start with a 
small beginning and expand as the course progresses and becomes 
accepted. This procedure usually indicates more of a desire of the 
teacher or administrator to feel secure than a desire of students or 
parents to have it so. Eventually most courses come to include 
basically the same points and they may as well be taught from the 
first. 

An outline for such a course in marriage preparation usually 
includes: 

1. The biology of men and women. 

(a) Correct names and functions of sex and reproductive 
organs. 
(b) An explanation of the physical changes during puberty. 
(c) Night emissions. 
(d) Masturbation. 
(e) Menstruation. 
(f) Care and cleanliness of sex and reproductive organs. 
2. Fertilization and birth of children. 
(a) How fertilization takes place. 
(b) Stages in development of unborn child during preg- 
nancy. 
(c) The three stages of childbirth. 
(d) How sex is determined. 
(e) How multiple births occur. 
(f) Inherited characteristics and how they are passed on. 
(g) Eugenics and euthenics. 
3. How to select a mate. 
(a) The extended courtship period today. 
(b) How to make friends with members of either sex. 
(c) Relationship between love and friendship. 
(d) Romantic love. 
(e) Love at first sight. 
(f) The role of the members of each sex during courtship. 
(g) How to determine whether you are in love. 
(h) The question of pre-marital sex relations. 
4. The engagement period—arranging compromises on the vital 
issues which will most affect the success of the marriage. 
(a) Deciding the issue of religion. 
(1) the mixed marriage. 
(b) The economic and financial problems. 
(1) the budget. 
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(c) The subject of children. 
(1) number desired. 
(2) spacing desired. 
(d) Treatment of in-laws. 
(e) Will the wife work? If so how long? 
(f) Ultimate goals in life and plans to attain them. 
5- Adjustment to marriage and parenthood. 
(a) Physically. 
(b) Socially. 
(c) Emotionally. 
(d) Economically. 
6. Planning your family life for effective, dynamic living. 
(a) Suggested activities. 
(b) Suggested ideas of organization. 
(c) Trends in family living and adjustment to them. 


Inevitably as an outgrowth of this course there will be a need 
for some counseling. It is logical that the teacher of the course 
will first be contacted by the students for this purpose. The wise 
counselor recognizes that no one can be an authority on all phases 
of marriage preparation and so will turn many questions to experts 
in each field. These will include physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
social workers, and other members of the faculty. 

In the smaller communities where such specialists are not avail- 
able the faculty can be utilized according to their special prepara- 
tion. It is recognized, however, that all individuals do not have 
equal ability to counsel with others. The administrator needs to be 
very judicious in selecting faculty members that most nearly meet 
the needs of the situation. 

In the past ten years there has been a great increase in so-called 
marriage courses which consist of a series of meetings usually a 
week apart and lasting only a short time. Frequently these meetings 
are monopolized by a speaker, the talk is around the points instead 
of on them, and the leaders have little or no genuine knowledge or 
ability in the field. Much can be said for the teaching of marriage 
preparation in the classroom by trained and qualified teachers who 
know how to organize and direct effective teaching. Much also can 
be said for the detached position of the public educator who is not 
selling some product, some organization, or some religion. 

In spite of such attempts by some organizations to provide mar- 
riage “courses,” the need in many communities is not being met. 
We hold that it will not be met until the public school provides this 
training. 








Some Problems of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools for Negroes 


J. S. Himes, JR. AND A. E. MANLEY 
North Carolina Oollege at Durham 


KX 

AS AMERICAN public education becomes more mature in its 

point of view, it gives increasing effort to link school, com- 
munity, and child into a smooth and realistic cooperation. One 
instrument for the achievement of this objective is the program of 
guidance and child development. Growing proof of the efficacy 
of guidance is to be found not only in the volume of literature on 
the subject, but also in the increasing number of such programs 
which are found in our schools. 

In the enthusiasm for the growing guidance movement, one 
senses a tendency to assume that all such programs are unmixed 
blessings. However, when we stop to take stock of our experience 
in this new and growing field, we often find that such a conclusion 
is wide of the truth. As a matter of fact, the expansion of guidance 
services and programs in secondary schools often creates as many 
problems as it solves. To reap the full benefit of this new and ex- 
panding movement in American public education, it is, therefore, 
necessary to face realistically and to solve practically this new series 
of problems. The study which constitutes the basis of this report 
was undertaken to see how closely practice correlates with opinion 
in this field. We were interested to know whether or not Negro 
secondary schools of the southeastern region had yet been caught 
up in the groundswell of mounting interest in guidance. The in- 
vestigation set out to answer tentatively, at least, such questions 
as follows: 


What is the present status of guidance programs and services in 
the Negro secondary schools in those states where separate schools 
for Negroes are required by law? 

Does experience, though limited or fragmentary, confirm or 
contradict the judgment that guidance is a valuable addition to the 
total services of the secondary school? 

What specific problems and difficulties loom largest in carrying 
out effective programs of guidance and child development in these 
schools? 


This article is designed to report our findings in answer to the 
third question. The study was based on reports from a total of 
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86 secondary schools located in ten of the southeastern states. As 
shown in the accompanying table, 37, or 43.2 per cent, of these 
schools are situated in North Carolina, while 49, or 56.8 per cent, 
are located in nine other states. Georgia is the only state from 
which no reply was received. Of the total number of schools 
covered, 54, or 62.8 per cent, are urban, and 32, or 37.2 per cent, 
are rural. Further examination of the table will show that the 
schools outside North Carolina included in the study are pre- 
dominantly urban. This is contrary to the reports secured from 
schools within the state of North Carolina. By the same token, it 
will be observed that the out-of-state schools tended to have larger 
faculties than the North Carolina schools. 


GuIDANCE IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
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Size of Faculty In- Out-of- In- Out-of- In- Out-of- 
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WE sa datasadua ae 37 49 16 38 21 il 
eee 6 + 1 1 5 3 

re 13 10 4 8 9 2 
10 through 14......... a 9 8 5 3 4 5 
15 through 19........... 3 7 7 2 0 
20 through 29............ 6 11 5 10 1 I 
30 and over.... ee 0 8 0 8 0 0 
Not Reported.......... 0 1 0 1 0 0 























Analysis of reports from 86 schools shows problems of expand- 
ing guidance programs to be concentrated in four areas; namely, 
inadequate personnel, inadequately trained personnel, inadequate 
facilities, and inadequate programs. 


INADEQUATE PERSONNEL. 


Inadequate personnel seems to handicap the schools responding 
in different ways. Several officials attributed their lack of personnel 
to indifference of school boards and insufficient appropriations. One 
comment in this connection is very appropriate: 


... The average school board is slow to recognize that the 

services performed by a good guidance program are as im- 

portant as teaching a subject. Our guidance personnel is 

not adequate for the best job. 

Other respondents named specific ways that school board indiffer- 
ence and insufficient appropriations with the resultant personnel 
shortage hampered effective guidance services. Several stated that 
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they considered the most important feature to be the need of full- 
time or part-time counselors. 

Most frequently mentioned, however, was the sheer insufficiency 
of teaching staff to handle the guidance program along with the 
regular subject matter curriculum. This means too little time for 
either individual or group conferences with pupils and for discus- 
sion of pupil problems. It means also no time for testing, record 
keeping, and the use of records, even where such facilities are avail- 
able. A further limitation resulting from inadequate personnel is 
the impossibility of properly organizing and coordinating the guid- 
ance program. 


INADEQUATELY TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Another major problem of guidance in these schools is the 
inadequate and insufficient training of teachers. A total of 1,226 
teachers are employed in the 86 schools. Of this number 822, or 
67 per cent, reported having no guidance training of any amount 
or kind. 

Here again, as with inadequate personnel, the root of the prob- 
lem seems to be school board indifference and inadequate funds. 
In this connection one informant wrote: 


Not enough money and expert aid. I would like to have some 
person in my school to go away to a center and study present 
trends. 


Most officials felt that their difficulties were due to inadequate 
professional training of teachers in guidance skills and techniques. 
This lack tends to reduce the efficiency, no matter how sincere the 
interest of the teacher may be. For example, one said: 


No matter how much teachers love children and how they 
feel, some current scientific knowledge of guidance is needed 
to do an efficient job. 


On the other hand, inadequate training denies the schools the 
services of leadership and coordination which make for effective 
programs. It is possible also that teachers, untrained or poorly 
trained in guidance are reluctant or unable to cooperate effectively 
with the program. Furthermore, as some respondents point out, 
teacher efficiency is notably improved by some training in the tech- 
niques of guidance. As pointed out in one statement: 


Although each homeroom teacher has opportunity to 
really know each child in the group, experience has shown 
that some of the teachers lack techniques for using this as a 
basis for helping the child solve his problems. 
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These facts tend to corroborate the opinion that personnel short- 
age in one of its aspects amounts to inadequate training of available 
personnel. Leadership, coordination, and more skillful direction of 
teacher activities, which guidance training could provide, might well 
increase the effectivenes of already limited and burdened staffs 
without further increasing their burdens. 


GuIpaNcE IN SEcoNDARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


INADEQUATE FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS 


Some of the officials said that the most important problem in 
their program resulted from the lack of facilities and materials. This 
means specifically inadequate space for the guidance function, and 
lack of the necessary tools and equipment with which to operate. 
Of the 86 schools 10, or 11.6 per cent, indicated that these were 
major problem areas in the guidance services. Here again, this 
shortcoming is traced back to insufficient funds and the indifference 
of school boards. 

A few of the officials listed specific program deficiencies as the 
source of problems. Included in this category were inadequate 
testing, poor record keeping, improper school-wide organization, and 
lack of effective coordination. In large measure these deficiencies 
are a result of the handicaps discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 
For with insufficient personnel, inadequately trained personnel and 
inadequate space and materials, it would be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to establish and operate an effective school guidance pro- 
gram. And, as a matter of fact, these deficiencies flow out as cause 
in their relation to other problems, listed by informants. 

One of the difficulties resulting from this situation which was 
reported is a lack of realistic orientation and sound student-teacher 
relations. Confusion and uncertainty on the part of students is a 
consequence which some respondents noted. The students seeking 
answers to their personal problems get lost in a maze of unreaiistic 
ambitions, confused values, and limited opportunities. One put it 
in these words: 


Students need experience to aid them to correlate guid- 
ance training with life-like situations. 


The community was presented in a number of instances as a 
further limitation of the effectiveness of a guidance program. Some 
officials pointed to parental indifference, poor school-community 
relations, and lack of cooperation from community leaders. In 
other cases, inadequate community resources, such as libraries and 
recreational facilities, were the major difficulties. For those schools 
concerned with vocational guidance, major difficulty was attributed 
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to lack of job opportunities. Racial prejudice was blamed in part 
for this condition. 

Perhaps at this critical stage in public education, we should not 
add more problems to those which already plague school boards and 
officials. Yet guidance and child development have proved their 
usefulness as realistic extensions of the public school’s services. 
There remain only the necessary adjustments to increase the effec- 
tiveness and smooth operation of these services. 

It is to this point that the foregoing discussion has been addressed. 
Although inadequate teaching personnel, inadequately trained per- 
sonnel, and inadequate facilities and programs appear to be major 
problems, steps necessary for their correction are neither so compli- 
cated nor so difficult as might seem. We have already suggested that 
improved training of teachers now in service may be expected not 
only to meet this need, but also to contribute toward easing the over- 
loading of staffs already too small and toward the improving of loose 
and inadequate programs. In other words, major emphasis in the 
solution of this fourfold problem may with profit be laid on the 
training of the teaching staff. This is all the more encouraging, 
since such an emphasis is clearly in line with one important trend 
in public school education. It is encouraging also because ex- 
perience has shown that effective programs of guidance and child 


development pay large dividends in every aspect of the secondary 
school program. 














Can We Meet the Need for Schools?* 


GerorcE H. FIe_p 
Commissioner, Bureau of Community Facilities, Federal Works Agency 
KR 

EARLY 26 million children were enrolled in public elemen- 

tary and secondary schools during 1947, according to data of 
the United States Office of Education. In addition, there were 3 
million children attending non-public elementary and secondary 
schools, and 1.5 million 5-year olds who were not attending school. 
The recent high birthrate indicates that a sharply increased rate of 
enrollment in the elementary schools will continue during the com- 
ing years. 

Attendance at our colleges and universities stood at 1,300,000 in 
1940. It has risen to 2,300,000 in the present school year. It is to 
be progressively higher in 1948 and in 1949 and is expected to in- 
crease to 4,000,000 in 1960. Increased enrollment in our institutions 
of higher learning is due to the continuing increase in the number 
of high school students and the increased proportion of high school 
graduates attending college as well as to the desire of veterans to con- 
tinue their education. 

These figures become doubly significant in view of the current 
shortage of school facilities. Current enrollments necessitate over- 
loaded classrooms and part-time instruction. The expected increases 
in school attendance in the next few years at public elementary and 
secondary schools and at colleges will be imposed on an already 
overloaded school plant. As a nation we have always prided our- 
selves upon the educational opportunities offered to our young 
people. It is a part of our national tradition, a manifestation of our 
standard of living. It is a tradition that must be continued due to 
the world situation, the rapidity of technological and scientific ad- 
vancement, and to maintain and improve our cultural standards. 

The situation poses a very real problem for our elementary and 
secondary schools, and for our cities and towns as well as for insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Where is the added space to come from? 
The situation poses a problem, also, to parents who desire a normal 
American education for their children; and to our children who 
must often “make do” with part-time instruction in inadequate quar- 
ters. School construction was postponed all during the war years. 
In fact, we have been living upon our capital of school and college 


*Originally issued in Public Oonstruction, publication of the Office of Economic 
Research of the Federal Works Agency. 
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buildings while accumulating deficits as we have been unable to add 
sufficiently to our school plant recently. 

How much added school construction do we need? A recent 
country-wide survey was made by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. According to data presented in a recent issue of “School Life,” 
preliminary estimates of need approximate $11 billion. The prelimi- 
nary figures cover public and non-public elementary and secondary 
schools and higher institutions of learning. It is entirely possible 
that a more complete survey would show that the $11 billion esti- 
mate of needs is a conservative figure since there is a dearth of 
accurate information due to a lack of complete state-by-state surveys 
of schools in existence and of needs for new schools. 

These findings of need may be compared with estimates of other 
surveys. The Twentieth Century Fund in its review estimated needs 
of elementary and educational plant alone at $9.9 billion. Since this 
estimate is in terms of 1940 prices, these needs expressed in current 
prices would be considerably higher. In 1944 the National Educa- 
tion Association reported a 10-year need for public elementary and 
secondary schools of $12.9 billion. The National Resources Planning 
Board estimated outlays for education plant at $12.4 billion in terms 
of 1940 prices. 

Additional statistics could be cited, but sufficient have been 
quoted to point to the gravity of the problem. Congress also has 
recognized the need for its consideration, witness the proposed Aiken 
Bill designed to provide grants-in-aid of some $250,000,000 to our 
higher educational institutions to enable the construction of addi- 
tional facilities. 

The Federal Works Agency, through its Bureau of Community 
Facilities, is active in both the secondary and higher educational 
facilities field. Under the Advance Planning Program it has ad- 
vanced over $23 million to 2,153 school districts to plan the con- 
struction of $593,000,000 of school facilities. Under the Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities Program it has assisted 1,115 institutions of 
higher learning and vocational schools by providing in excess of 
16,000,000 square feet of temporary structures for use as classrooms, 
laboratories and kindred structures but additional millions of 
square feet of a more permanent nature are needed. 


There is no immediate panacea for the solution of our school 
facilities problem. It is not clear that local communities could 
shoulder the financial burden. It is not immediately possible to 
construct all the schools needed in view of current construction costs 
and competing needs for other types of public construction, to say 
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nothing of demands made upon construction materials and man- 
power by requirements for housing and other types of private con- 
struction. 


Can We Meet roe NEeEp ror ScuHoots? 


However, there should be an intense awareness of the situation 
both on a national basis and within each state and local community. 
Each locality should review the present status of its school plant 
and appraise its needs for the foreseeable future in line with pros- 
pects for growth, changing locations of homes within the city, and 
all other pertinent factors. Some idea of the local need for other 
types of public construction should be obtained and the income 
prospects of the city analyzed. Then, a school construction budget 
could be set up on the basis of relative urgency and need. With a 
clear picture in mind in each local community of what can be done 
at this time, added school capacity could be put underway within 
the limits of a community’s ability to pay and confined to the most 
essential projects. While this method of procedure might occasion 
some delay in meeting all school needs, it does make possible an 
immediate beginning towards a long-run solution rather than a 
complete postponement. 








The First Five Years of the Texas Study 
of Secondary Education, 1942-1947* 


xx 


ELENORA ALBRECHT 
Secretary, Texas Study of Secondary Education 


HE problem of college entrance requirements has long been 
i i grave one for the administrator. At the Forth Worth meet- 
ing of the Texas Association of Secondary School Principals in 
1940, according to a letter of January 24, 1941, from J. G. Umstattd 
of the University of Texas to the school administrators of Texas, a 
resolution was passed “sponsoring a study of the relation between 
college entrance requirements and the high school curriculum” 
and a committee of the Principals’ Association was appointed to 
help frame a checklist for the study. The study was sponsored by 
the State Department of Education, and conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Curriculum and Instruction of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The University of Texas Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements took an interest in the study also. 

At the Thanksgiving meeting of the Principals’ Association in 
1941 the groundwork for the Texas Study of Secondary Education 
was laid. At this meeting, a preliminary study of the relation of 
the high school curriculum and the college with particular refer- 
ence to Texas was discussed. This study was completed by Thelma 
A. Bollman of the University of Texas in June, 1942, as a doctoral 
dissertation. 


Among the findings of the study were the following: 

1. High school scholarship, rank in graduation class, and col- 
lege aptitude tests are the most valid critera for predicting 
college success. 

2. High school pupils of ability can follow curricula designed 
to meet their needs and interests and still be successful in 
college. 

3. Approximately one-fourth of the pupils in two-thirds of 
the high schools studied do not complete high school. 

4. Sixty-five per cent of the 1940 graduates of Texas high 
schools did not enter college. 

5. There was a dearth of cumulative data about pupils that 
would be of value to colleges or to employers. 


* From Research Study No. Five, The Texas Study of Secondary Education. 
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6. Many schools were designing their programs to develop 
basic mental skills in addition to the accumulation of 
knowledge. 


In addition to the needs indicated by these findings, factors 
contributing to the organization of a long-time study of high 
school problems were the Texas State Curriculum Program of the 
State Department of Education and the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Commission on the Curriculum, and the use in Texas high 
schools of the Evaluative Criteria. 

At the Houston Meeting of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion in 1941, the findings of the study on the relation of the high 
school curriculum and the college were discussed further. It was 
recommended that the Texas Association of Secondary School 
Principals invite the Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and the Association of Texas Colleges to assist the Principals’ 
Association in studying secondary education in Texas. This rec- 
ommendation was approved by the Principals’ Association in May, 
1942. 

The organization meeting for the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education was held in Dallas, June 28, 1942, with representatives 
of the Texas Association of Secondary School Principals, the Texas 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, the Association of Texas Col- 
leges, and the State Department of Education present. Attedning 
also were J. G. Umstattd, consultant, of the University of Texas, 
who later became coordinator of the Texas Study, and Thelma 
A. Bollman, who had conducted the basic investigation on high 
school-college relations. After discussion of the findings of the 
preliminary study, final plans were made for the launching of the 
permanent organization which was to be known as the Texas Study 
of Secondary Education. (1) 


ORGANIZATION AND PLAN OF WorK 


At the Dallas meeting, June 28, 1942, plans were laid for the 
selection of an advisory committee and a small work committee. 
Dean T. D. Brooks of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee of the Commission 
on Coordination of the Association of Texas Colleges, and Dean 
C. A. Puckett of the Texas College of Mines, President of the 
Association of Texas Colleges, agreed to select the people from 
the colleges who would serve as members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. (1) The secondary school members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee were appointed by President John T. Rowntree of the Texas 
Association of Secondary School Principals with the assistance of 
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whatever members of his Association he chose to call on for help. 

During the fall of 1943, the Work Committee extended invita- 
tions to the Texas Association of School Administrators, the Hogg 
Foundation, the Southern Association Executive Committee for 
Texas, and the Division of Educational Services of the State De- 
partment of Health to become co-sponsors for the Study. Upon 
the acceptance of the invitation by these additional sponsors, the 
Work Committee was extended to include two representatives from 
the Texas Association of School Administrators and one each from 
the Hogg Foundation, the Southern Association Association Com- 
mittee, and the State Department of Health. 

At its November 4, 1944, meeting the Work Committee voted 
to invite the Texas Junior College Association to act as co-sponsor 
of the Study and to name two members to the Work Committee. 


PURPOSE 


Briefly stated, the purpose of the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education was to facilitate, through a loosely knit organization, 
the study by the high schools of Texas of their own problems. 
The member schools were to be free to work on their problems in 
order that the needs of their youth and communities might better 
be met. No one philosophy of education was to dominate the 
organization and hence the members schools. 

Once a member school had decided upon its area or problem 
for study, it was free to pursue this study by whatever means it saw 
fit to use, with freedom to call in whatever assistance it might 
need or want from other schools and consultants. The members 
realized that any problem would be colored by the particular com- 
munity or individuals involved. 

The aim as set forth by the Study in its organizational period 
was stated as follows: “If successful, the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education should so help each high school that it will graduate 
boys and girls more competent for their post-high school experi- 
ences either in college or elsewhere. In any event, such is the aim 
of the study.” 


SERVICES 


Under the original plan, the Study was to serve the high schools 
of Texas through three chief methods of work: (1) Consultation, 
(2) Conference, and (3) Publications. In organizing the consulta- 
tion service, a letter was sent on May 29, 1943, to the president of 
each of the senior colleges of Texas inviting him to cooperate by 
providing consultants available in the general fields of: 
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1. Guidance in the Secondary School 

2. The Evaluative Criteria 

3. Wartime Curricular and Instructional Adjustments 

4. Adjustment of Offering to Individual Differences 

5. The Pupil Activity Program 

6. Pupil-Teacher Relationships 

7- Interpreting the Schools to the Public 

8. General Program for the Improvement of Curriculum and 
Instruction 


By January, 1944, the following state institutions, independent 
senior colleges, and municipal senior colleges had each agreed to 
supply an amount of service equaling one-fifth of one typical col- 
lege instructor's load: 

State Institutions 


A. & M. College of Texas, College Station 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Passo 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 
Sam Houston State Teachers College Huntsville 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock 

The University of Texas, Austin 

West Texas State College, Canyon 
Independent Senior Colleges 

Baylor University, Waco 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Mary Hardin Baylor College for Women, Belton 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwestern University, Georgetown 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

The Rice Institute, Houston 

Trinity University, San Antonio 

Municipal Senior College 

The University of Houston 


PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN 

When the cooperating colleges who were asked to list consult- 
ants had responded, member schools were asked to list topics in 
each of the eight divisions in which they would be interested in 
obtaining assistance. The following list indicates the general areas 
of study in which members were in need of aid: 
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Guidance in the Secondary School 

The improvement of guidance facilities 

The development of an adequate testing program 

Mental health in the school 

The social development of the child and youth 
The Evaluative Criteria 

The use of The Evaluative Criteria 

The evaluation of outcomes of various types 
Wartime Curricular and Instructional Adjustments 

Meetings the normal and wartime needs of youth 

Making postwar problems meaningful to students 
Adjustment of Offering to Individual Differences 

Enrichment for the above average 

Drill for the below average in the tool subjects 

Helping the slow learner find his place in society 
The Pupil Activity Program 

The improvement of the home room program 

The development of an adequate student council 
Pupil-Teacher Relationships 

Schools and absenteeism 

Schools and delinquency 

Closer teacher-pupil relationships 
Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


General Program for the Improvement of Curriculum and 


Instruction 
The improvement of instruction 
The revision of courses of study 
Problems of Latin-American children 
Improving our Negro school 
Terminal education for the non-college-going student 
An adequate physical education program 


The development of better learning of factual informa- 
tion and the development of mental abilities beyond 


memorization 
The place of science and mathematics 
The place of the humanities in general education 


The high schools’ contribution to the democratic way of 


life 
How to give the best preparation for college 


How best to care for the 80 per cent who never enter 


college 


How to facilitate cooperation between the high school 


and college 
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A glance at this list indicates the extent to which the members 
as a group were following the purpose as originally stated for this 
organization. 

Any discussion of the projects undertaken or problems studied 
by the organization as a whole and the members individually would 
of necessity be suggestive rather than exhaustive, for total ac- 
complishments would have to be listed separately for each of the 

7 schools which have at one time or another been members of the 
TSSE. Such a listing would no doubt show little accomplishment 
for some member schools, for in some instances there is no evidence 
of improvements attempted as a result of membership in the Study. 
It cannot be stated with certainty, however, that these member 
schools have made no effort to evaluate or improve themselves, for 
their conditions might have been far worse had they not made 
considerable effort, sometimes under highly unfavorable wartime 
circumstances, to maintain at least the status quo. 

Practically all of the member schools have pursued one or more 
activities which may be classified as follows: 


1. Studies of student bodies and their communities, and the 

needs of both 

2. Direction of the school program to satisfy those needs in 

such ways as 

a. Study of nutritional problems 

b. Attention to minority groups and their problems 
c. Curricular adjustments 

d. War effort enterprises 

e. Study of post war problems 

Another type of project undertaken by the TSSE is illustrated 
by the plan under which the coordinator sent to each school a 
letter explaining a given problem which would be handled in a 
subsequent newsletter and asking for information pertinent to the 
preblem from each school’s viewpoint. For example the response 
of schools to a request for information on “How Our School Has 
Discovered and Is Meeting the Wartime Nutritional Needs of 
School Children” resulted in the newsletter entitled, “Nutrition, 
An All-Time Problem for the Schools.” 

Subsequent newsletters carried information on such topics as 
“An Informational Guide for High School Principals in Aiding 
the Returning Veteran,” “Orange Schools Meet a War-Time Chal- 
lenge,” “Recreation Centers for High School Youth,” and “Activi- 
ties of Coordinators and Visiting Committees in Evaluating a High 
School.” 
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At the Work Committee meeting of November 4, 1944, a num- 
ber of regional conferences were planned. Member schools within 
a given area invited one or two consultants at the expense of the 
TSSE, with representatives of the various schools defraying their 
own expenses. Six area conferences were planned, for the areas 
of Houston-Beaumont, Amarillo, Austin-Huntsville-San Antonio, 
Greenville-Bonham-Commerce-Grand Prairie-Arlington, Corpus- 
Valley, and New London-East Texas. These various areas pattern- 
ed their meetings as they chose. 

LATER Work 

For its fifth year of work, the Study conducted a series of re- 
searches on problems facing the high school principal in Texas 
and reported the studies in bulletins. The discussions of the 
Work Committee of the possibility of issuing a monthly bulletin, 
previously mentioned, serves to indicate a general trend in the 
thinking of the high school leaders in the state—the recognition 
of the importance of such a research organization and the value 
of its findings to the high school principal. 

Topics suggested for research during the fifth year included the 
following: 

1. Specific Graduation Requirements in the High Schools of 
Texas 

2. The Problem of the Veteran in the High School 
In-Service Education of Secondary School Teachers 

4- Handicaps Due to Limitations of Teacher Personnel and 
How They Are Being Met 

5- Problems Incident to the Summer School in the High 
School 

6. Mobility of the High School Population 
The Principal’s Problem in Handling “The Extra-Curric- 
ulars”’ 

8. Recruitment of High School Pupils as Prospective Teachers 

g- Mental Hygiene in the High Schools 

10. Curricular Readjustments in the Post-War Period 

11. The Evaluative Criteria—Use and Revisions 

12. Obligations of the High School in Community Improve- 

ment 

13. School Publicity 


14. Improved Methods Based on G. I. Experience 
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Book Reviews 


KX 
ADVENTURE IN Drawinc, by Alfred Morang. Published by Sage Books, Inc., 
1716 View Point Road, Golden 4, Colorado. 


The underlying idea of Mr. Morang’s Book on drawing is expressed in his 
very apt title, Adventure in Drawing, for it is his consistent theme that, “It 
is not enough that the artist should draw what he sees . . . there must be far 
more than that if a drawing is to possess creative power.” This is a clear, 
well organized book. It is written in the form of illustrated lessons on the 
traditional elements of drawing, such as: line, creative design, perspective, com- 
position, texture, value, and other such helpful subjects to the draftsman as 
choice of subject matter, and both how to draw the particular subject matter 
realistically and how to abstract from the subject matter. The remarkable 
thing about the book is that it injects more life into the traditional aspects 
of drawing than usual. Mr. Morang constantly points out that no one of 
the elements of drawing is important in itself, but only as it relates to the 
emotional urge of the whole drawing, to what the artist wishes to say. In each 
lesson, Mr. Morang presents both the realistic and the abstract sides of the 
particular drawing problem, always showing, too, the union between realism 
and abstraction. He stresses the point that, now, as always in the history of 
art, abstract principles have been the backbone of creative drawing. Through- 
out his book, Mr. Morang has put meaning into his statement, “Reality as 
seen by the eyes is the springboard leading towards the world of imagination, 
and often the imaginative processes become the springboard that leads back 
to reality.” 

Although not as fine a book on drawing as Nicolaides, The Natural Way to 
Draw, the reviewer considers this book better for the high school level. It 
is so much more professional in caliber and more tasteful in format than the 
usual “dollar” book on “anyone can draw anything” that one finds on maga- 
zine stands, and it is very little more in price—only $1.75. 

JENNY REMBERT 


Basic GUIDANCE SUGGESTIONS FOR NEBRASKA SCHOOLS. Edited by Ralph C. Bedell, 
Department of Vocational Education, State of Nebraska, $1.00. Pp. 70. 


“Basic Guidance Suggestions for Nebraska Schools” is number 1 of a series 
of bulletins to be published by the Department of Vocational Education in 
Nebraska. The work is under the direction of Frank L. Sievers, Supervisor 
of Guidance Services, and the first bulletin is edited by Ralph C. Bedell, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology and Measurements at the University of 
Nebraska. 

The purpose of the bulletin is to classify the guidance needs in the various 
types of school communities in the state of Nebraska. The bulletin is the work 
of a large group of school people working under the direction of the editor. 
The first organization of the bulletin was made in a 1946 summer workshop 
at the University of Nebraska and was later revised and reorganized by the 
guidance seminar at that same institution during the first semester of 1946-47. 
Further changes were made after the manuscript had been sent to various 
schools throughout the state. 
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The bulletin is organized primarily with the idea of promoting and 
maintaining guidance services in the public schools of Nebraska. It discusses 
various phases of guidance under such headings as “What Does Guidance Do?”, 
“Who Is Responsible?”’, anid “How Does It Work?”. 

The points brought out in these three chapters are then evaluated in two 
school situations in Nebraska, an “eight-teacher school” and a “fifteen-teacher 
school.” The descriptions of the guidance program in these two schools in- 
dicate the types of problems faced by school personnel in providing guidance 
facilities for their students. The bulletin is probably of much help to those 
people in Nebraska who are interested in the field of guidance, and the bul- 
letin is interesting reading for teachers and administrators who are interested 
in programs of guidance in other states. 

W. D. PERRY 


Guidance Testing. Clifford P. Froehlich, and Arthur L. Benson. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, 1948. Pp. viii, 104. 


Guidance Testing is a publication prepared by the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the Division of Vocational Education in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education. Its 
authors are Clifford P. Froehlich and Arthur L. Benson. The purpose of the 
book is to help individuals who are doing guidance work to plan, administer, 
and interpret testing programs for guidance purposes. 

rhe book is well planned. The introductory chapters concerning the place 
of testing in the guidance program, and the planning of a testing program are 
clear and concise. The bulk of the work is in the two chapters listing a discus- 
sion of the tests in the field of scholastic aptitude, achievement, interest, per- 
sonality, and special aptitude tests, and in a discussion of using test results. 

There are helpful appendices on how to compute local norms, and sugges- 
tions as to the books needed for a basic library on testing. 

In summary, it can be said that Guidance Testing is a book which is timely 
and should be of help to counselors who have not had much work in the field 
of tests and measurements. 

W. D. Perry 


Four Young Teachers. Genevieve Chase. Dodd, Mead and Co., 1947. 300 pp. 


Administrators, teachers and librarians who are making an effort to see that 
teaching receives adequate presentation to students choosing a vocation will 
want to consider for their libraries Four Young Teachers, by Genevieve Chase of 
Teachers College, Columbia University in the Dodd, Mead Career Series. In a 
story appealing to young people, Miss Chase tells of the vocational counseling 
and visits her heroines made to different types of schools, country and city, high 
school and elementary. The challenge of teaching is brought out, as well as 
the possibilities of many types of specialization such as school psychologist, 
visiting teacher or social worker and teacher of special groups of children. This 
book fills a need long recognized by vocational counselors. 


DorotHy McCuskKeEy. 
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